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The College and the Graduate 
School’ 


VER in haste, never able to take things naturally and 
with deliberation, the neighbors wondered at the 
man, and when asked why he was always in a hurry 

he replied that he had spent his life in trying to catch up 
the quarter of an hour he had lost in early youth. That 
man is the American system of Education. It begins too 
late, and, for fear of impairing the child’s physical develop- 
ment, goes too slowly in all the early years. It cultivates 
thereby the habit of taking study leisurely; and then it tries 
to catch up by forcing the pace in the preparatory or high 
school, until, not far from the age when the youth goes to a 
European university, it lands him on our college steps with 
his secondary education incomplete. 

The result is that the earlier studies in college are not of 
university grade, but have more nearly a secondary character. 
The freshman, and commonly the sophomore as well, 
attends classes, learns lessons, performs set tasks, and in a 
scholarly way does, asarule,no more. He listens to lectures 
which, to be effective, must be backed up by quizzes, and are 
usually in his eyes important only until the course is over 
and the examination passed. In the junior and senior years 
also the same methods have been hitherto too much followed. 
There have been too many courses that, in the mind of the 
ordinary undergraduate, signified chiefly a means of scoring 
credits towards a degree; and this cannot fail to be to a large 
extent the case so long as the degree is conferred solely for 
passing a certain number of courses, even if these are not 
chosen at random but within fields prescribed or elected. 

Nor in the graduate school, which it has been the fashion 
with some people to call distinctively ‘‘the university,”’ have 
the same defective methods been outgrown. The degree of 
master of arts is habitually earned by the completion of a 

1Address delivered at The Annual Meeting of the Association of 
American Universities, Washington, D. C., November 11, 1927. 
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fixed number of courses, properly grouped, no doubt, and 
sometimes sustained by a thesis of the kind often required of 
undergraduates aspiring for honors. Even the candidate 
for the doctorate of philosophy is by no means wholly 
exempt from the need of passing courses. On the contrary, 
by some rule, at some time or other after graduating from 
college, he is usually required to score credits in this way. 

That young people in America should be ready for college 
as well equipped in knowledge, and as fit for university 
work, as those of the same age in England, France and 
Germany is ardently to be desired; but it is not likely to be 
the case for a long time to come, and as officers of universities 
it is not under our control. We can, however, take steps to 
abandon the methods of secondary education as early in the 
college years as possible and substitute study of a university 
character. To be more definite, we can replace the passing 
of courses by the mastery of a subject, and change the pur- 
pose from fulfilling the requirements of an instructor to 
conscious self-education. The transformation is partly in 
methods, partly in spirit; but we know that, as in the case of 
structure and function, the spirit is shaped by the methods 
and the methods are evolved from the spirit. 

No one proposes to give up the American course with its 
lectures, its more or less definitely assigned reading, its 
quizzes in the earlier, its reports or theses in the later years, 
and its final examination. The object is not to abandon it 
as a means, but as an end in itself; to measure education 
not by an accumulation of credits in courses, but by the 
result produced on the student’s intellectual progress. The 
key to the matter lies in his attitude. The essential differ- 
ence between secondary and university education may be 
said to consist in the contrast between set tasks, large or 
small, done because prescribed, and the conscious effort to 
learn a subject for oneself, using, of course, all the means 
provided, but keeping the subject, not the process, as the 
aim. In short, one might describe work of university grade 
as self-education under guidance. No doubt this result 
may be attained by diverse methods. One now being tried 
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by a number of colleges is that of making the mastery of a 
subject a tangible end. This is done by a general examina~- 
tion on the major field which transcends the ground covered 
by courses, and it appears to have had a distinctly stimulating 
effect on a considerable number of undergraduates. 

Whatever the specific process adopted, the object is to 
give to college work distinctly a university character; 
gradually in the first year or two, thoroughly in the later 
classes. At their age, upper classmen, at least, are fully 
mature enough for self-education under guidance, and only 
harm results from treating them by methods which they 
should have outgrown. If we treat them as boys they will 
behave as such; but if we deal with them as men, who come 
to college with an intellectual purpose, most of them will in 
time rise to it. 

American colleges have occupied an intermediate posi- 
tion—partly continuations of secondary schools, for the rest 
not exactly universities on the European standard—and we 
have tried to superpose upon them universities in the form 
of the graduate schools. If now the time has come to give 
to the college less of a secondary character, what is to become 
of the graduate school? One suggestion is that, instead of 
transforming the college, we should abolish it, transferring 
the secondary part to a junior college, or more properly a 
continuation high school, and the later part to the graduate 
school. This seems to me a mistake. The American college 
has qualities far too valuable to be lost. Moreover, it has 
taken such a hold on popular imagination that it could not 
easily be abandoned. Far better to improve it, seeking to 
make it all that it might be. Yet obviously, if the college is 
to do by appropriate methods work of university grade, part 
of the present function of the graduate school will have been 
performed before the students reach it, and it must build 
upon the foundation already laid. To receive young men 
who have been accustomed to master subjects for themselves, 
and set them back to methods they have outgrown, would 
be futile. In both method and spirit the graduate school 
should be a place to go forward, not backward. 
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Any changes in the graduate schools must, no doubt, 
proceed slowly. For many years to come they will recruit 
students from colleges of the older type, untrained to the 
self-education of the university, and for these it will long 
be necessary to provide instruction in the traditional form; 
but they should not hold back those whose work has pro- 
ceeded on larger lines. Speaking of the theses of candidates 
for a bachelor’s degree with distinction, in one of our more 
progressive colleges a professor has remarked that several 
of them were as good as some that his department had 
accepted for the doctorate of philosophy, and one of them 
he would have approved for it without hesitation. If such 
men enter the graduate school, what is to be done with 
them? Clearly they would be exceptional cases, to be 
treated in an unusual way. But suppose there should be 
many cases of this kind; then the unusual way would become 
not infrequent. Undergraduate theses worthy of a doctorate 
will, no doubt, always be rare, but if the standard of our 
colleges is raised as much as we hope, there will be many 
graduates quite capable of pursuing advanced studies with 
less direct instruction and of going forward at once on the 
preparation for their theses. These men should come up 
for the doctorate in a shorter time than is now required 
and without going through all the forms now required. 
For them the graduate school should be a place not only of 
strictly university methods but of the more advanced of 
those methods—a place where scholars are to educate them- 
selves, and learn the art of research, the professors helping 
them by guidance, advice and contact. 

This would appear to be the form to which the graduate 
school should aspire. No one should be admitted to candi- 
dacy for a doctorate until he is qualified to pursue his educa- 
tion by his own efforts. Courses there should be in the 
sense of expositions of scholars’ contributions to knowledge, 
but neither attendance on them nor examination thereon 
should be required, and the idea of credit for courses should 
be left as far behind as supervised study in a schoolroom. 

College graduates of the kind described should obviously 
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need less time to obtain a doctorate than is ordinarily the 
case today. One or more years of the ground now covered 
in the graduate school would have been already traversed 
by such men; and this is all to the good, because at present 
both teaching and entering on a large field of investigation 
are begun too late. The restricted area of a thesis for the 
doctorate has not the same effect in stimulating original 
thought as a greater aspiration; and the foundations of such 
thought are laid young. 

Even if this is the true conception of what a graduate 
school should be, it cannot for many years be its exclusive 
form. Yet it may be applied at once to those students who 
are competent to profit by it, and among these may be 
included all whose condition warrants their being accepted 
as candidates for the doctorate, either immediately on leav- 
ing college or after sufficient preparation in the school itself. 
Should we not do well to distinguish thoroughly between 
these two classes of students, treating them differently 
according to their educational needs? 

Such a distinction would accentuate the true function of 
the graduate school and give it the character and atmosphere 
that it has only in part attained. The less advanced of 
these classes would be in its nature provisional, so far as 
aspirants for the doctorate are concerned; and with improve- 
ment in the colleges may be expected to become less numer- 
ous. 

This brings us to the difficult question of the degree of 
master of arts, the more difficult because no difficulty is 
commonly recognized. At present the qualifications for that 
degree are not higher, and in many cases not so high, as for 
a bachelor’s degree with distinction in our best colleges. 
The requirement, as already remarked, is the passing with 
a sufficient grade of a certain number of courses, and some- 
times the writing of a thesis like that often demanded for 
distinction on graduation from college. Moreover, the 
course credits can usually be accumulated a little at a time 
over a number of years. Although the degree is conferred 
in the graduate school, the work is too often essentially of 
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college quality, and not of the most modern and progressive 
type. 

The position is anomalous, because the master’s degree 
has a wider commercial value than any other, since it is 
practically required for many appointments in public schools, 
and the credits toward it are considered for promotions 
therein. 

Therefore universities must continue to confer it; but if 
it is to be used mainly for its value in schools it could perhaps 
be more closely adapted to its object, and should be more 
distinctly separated from the higher work of the graduate 
school. If, on the other hand, it is to be used as a stage in 
the education of college graduates whose work has not been 
such as to enable them to enter at once upon the advanced 
methods suggested as appropriate for candidates for the 
doctorate, then another class of questions arises. 

It is well not to be theoretical or dogmatic. Perhaps 
both objects can be combined, but let us not assume this 
without a careful consideration of the needs of each. 

Two things would seem to be clear. First, that the 
master’s degree should not be a prerequisite to the doctor’s 
degree for those men who are prepared for the kind of work 
on which it is conferred. They should not be encouraged, 
they should not even be permitted, to take it after they have 
been accepted as candidates for the doctorate, because they 
should not be diverted from their appropriate work by other 
objects of a different character. The second thing that 
seems to be clear is that the adoption of university methods 
by colleges must involve a distinct remodeling of some kind 
in the graduate school. 


A. Lawrence LowkLt. 





The Reorganization of English 
Post-Primary Education 


N FEBRUARY 1, 1924, the English Board of Educa- 

() tion appointed a Consultative Committee on the 

Education of the Adolescent. The conditions which 

led to the appointment of this committee are described in 
the report in the following statement: 

There has long been a trend towards some higher form of “ elementary 
education”’; the recent growth of central schools is at once the latest 
and the most arresting expression of that trend; and we believe that 
the time has now come at which it should move to its consummation.! 

The American reader must keep in mind the fact that the 
English educational system, like that of the other European 
countries, is a dual system. There is a common school 
open to the children of the lower classes of society and a 
separate school for the children of the upper classes. The 
common school has been traditionally a school limited to the 
teaching of rudimentary subjects. In recent years the 
demand on the part of the common people for an opportunity 
to participate in the higher intellectual life of the nation 
has found expression in many ways. The tendency toward 
enrichment of the curriculum and toward the extension of 
the period during which pupils may attend the common 
school has been so marked that the educational authorities 
have recognized the necessity of a careful re-canvass of the 
whole plan of education. 

It will be recailed that in 1918, England adopted in the 
Fisher Bill one of the most progressive educational measures 
that has ever been enacted into law. That bill provided for 
the gradual extension of education under the guidance of the 
central, national board of education until it should provide 
in some form for every young person up to eighteen years of 
age. The full realization of the purposes of the Fisher Bill 


‘The Education of the Adolescent.”” His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London, 1926, p. xix. 
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has been delayed because of lack of the funds necessary to 
organize the new forms of education contemplated in that 
bill. The spirit which prompted Parliament to adopt such 
a measure, however, is the spirit of democratic civilization 
which is steadily moving towards a complete equalization of 
opportunity for all classes. 

The appointment of a Consultative Committee on the 
Education of the Adolescent, with directions to formulate a 
general program for the whole country, is a striking illustra- 
tion of the advantage which a national educational system 
has over the completely decentralized, local type of educa- 
tional organization which exists in the United States. Once, 
under the leadership of Charles W. Eliot, the educators of 
the United States organized a nation-wide movement to 
reconstruct and standardize American secondary education. 
The report of the American Committee of Ten comes to 
mind as one reads the report of the English Consultative 
Committee. One can hardly fail to be impressed with the 
importance of providing in some way for a deliberate national 
study of educational problems. Such a study seems to be 
somewhat easier under the English system, with its respon- 
sible central board of education, than it is under the Ameri- 
can system, which must wait for action on the part of 
volunteer agencies. 

The English Committee published in 1926 a report con- 
taining the results of its deliberations. It held, during the 
two and a half years of its active operations, hearings for 
the consideration of testimony from all types of witnesses. 
Ninety-five witnesses were heard. These were school prin- 
cipals, church and social leaders, teachers and students of 
the science of education. Altogether the full committee 
spent forty-six days in sessions. There were, in addition, 
sittings of subcommittees and sittings for the drafting of the 
report. 

The committee comes to the conclusion that the first or 
primary stage of education reaches its natural terminus at 
the pupil’s age of eleven plus. It is very impressive to find 
that on the other side of the Atlantic there has been reached, 
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through careful deliberation, a conclusion to which American 
educators have come by a process of trial and error. In the 
middle of the last century American schools were organized 
on the theory that the first stage of education ends when 
pupils are 14 years of age. We held tenaciously to this 
theory until we were compelled, by the expansion of the 
educational system, to distinguish the upper grades of the 
elementary school from the grades below and to organize 
the junior high school as a separate unit of the educational 
system. The junior high school of America resulted from 
spontaneous recognition in many parts of the United States 
that pupils of twelve years of age have passed out of the first 
stage of maturity and are in need of a new and broader type 
of training. 

The English Committee has expressed the need for a new 
type of education for pupils who have reached the age of 
eleven plus in the following paragraphs: 


“There is a tide which begins to rise in the veins of youth at the age 
of eleven or twelve. It is called by the name of adolescence. If that 
tide can be taken at the flood, and a new voyage begun in the strength 
and along the flow of its current, we think that it will ‘move on to 
fortune.’ We therefore propose that all children should be trans- 
ferred, at the age of eleven or twelve, from the junior or primary school 
either to schools of the type now called secondary, or to schools (whether 
selective or non-selective) of the type which is now called central, or 
to senior and separate departments of existing elementary schools. 
Transplanted to new ground, and set in a new environment, which 
should be adjusted, as far as possible, to the interests and abilities of 
each range and variety, we believe that they will thrive to a new height 
and attain a sturdier fiber.’ 

“The rising interest in the problem presented by children between 
11 and 15 or 16 can be traced in the literature, official and unofficial, 
on educational subjects for many years before 1918. It was due in 
the main to two different, but closely connected, considerations. The 
first, directed to the individual demoralization and social wastage too 
often following on the completion of the elementary school life, was 
emphasized in the Report by this Committee, on Attendance Com- 
pulsory or Otherwise at Continuation Schools, which appeared in 
1909, as well as in the Majority and Minority Reports of the Poor 
Law Commission of the same year, the Report of the Departmental 


*Tbid., p. xix. 
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Committee on Juvenile Education in relation to Employment after the 
War, issued in 1917, and the Report of the Ministry of Reconstruction 
on Juvenile Employment published in 1918. The questions raised by 
these reports, all of which made educational recommendations of far- 
reaching importance, are partly outside our purview, and for an account 
of the social and economic conditions of the children concerned—‘the 
educational and industrial chaos’ described by the Departmental 
Committee of 1917—we must refer our readers to the relevant passages 
in the documents mentioned. But the problems which they described 
had also, as was emphasized in the reports, an educational reference. 
For school and industry are different facets of a single society, and the 
habit of mind which isolates them from each other is a habit to be 
overcome. Education fails in part of its aim if it does not prepare 
children for a life of active labor and of social cooperation; industry 
fails no less if it does not use and strengthen the qualities of mind 
and character which have been cultivated by education. It is to a 
clearer realization of the dangers to which many boys and girls are 
exposed at a critical period of their lives that the increased public 
interest in the education of children between 11 and 15 years of age is 
in great measure due. In considering the difficult questions connected 
with it—the curriculum best suited to develop their powers, the age 
up to which full-time attendance at school is desirable, the school as a 
training ground of character—the educationalist, unless he would 
build his castles in the air, is bound at every turn to take into account 
the probable future of the children and the nature of the industrial 
society into which, when their formal education has ceased, the majority 
of them will enter. 

“If one consideration which has concentrated attention on the years 
between 11 and 16 has been a growing sensitiveness to the social problem 
which they present, a second, and not less significant, has been the 
progress of education itself. The remarkable advance made in the 
period since 1902 has had the effect both of raising new questions and 
of re-stating old questions with a heightened emphasis. The improve- 
ment in the quality of primary education has raised the general level 
of attainment among the older pupils in the elementary schools, has 
thus strengthened the foundations upon which further education can 
be built, and, for an increasing number of children, has turned attend- 
ance at school from a tiresome obligation, from which escape is to be 
sought at the earliest possible moment, into an interest and a pleasure 
which, if opportunity is forthcoming and if the financial circumstances 
of the family permit, both they and their parents desire to be con- 
tinued. The raising of the age of compulsory school attendance to the 
end of the term in which the fourteenth birthday is reached, which was 
completed by the final abolition of partial exemption in 1921, and has 
been followed by an increase in the number of children remaining at 
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school beyond the age when the legal obligation to do so ceases, has 
emphasized the importance of ensuring that the fullest advantage is 
taken of the time thus gained, and has made it at once more urgent 
and more feasible to plan the education of children over the age of 11 
plus as a progressive course, with a unity and character of its own.’* 


There are other passages in the English report which 
describe in equally clear terms the necessity of organizing 
education in such a way as to meet the needs of pupils who 
are passing at 11 plus out of the period of childhood into 
the period of higher education. We must be content for 
present purposes with this mere reference to the argument 
which convinced the English Committee that more general 
provision must be made than is now made in England for 
pupils of adolescent age. 

In order that the American reader may not misunderstand 
the import of some of the recommendations of the English 
Committee, it should be borne in mind that the term “‘ second- 
ary school” has long been in use in England as the designa- 
tion for the traditional classical school open only to children 
from the higher levels of society. Secondary schools in 
England are of the same general type as the Gymnasien of 
Germany and the lyceés of France. The English Committee 
has no available term such as we have in the American use 
of the term “secondary school’ with which to refer to 
schools above the elementary level. 


A full summary of the committee’s recommendations is as 
follows: 


The experience already gained as a result of the work done in central 
schools, junior technical schools, and the senior classes of elementary 
schools justifies the conclusion that, both on educational and on social 
grounds, it is of urgent importance to ensure that, with due allowance 
for the varying requirements of different pupils, some form of post- 
primary education should be made available for all normal children 
between the ages of 11 and 14, and, as soon as possible, 11 and 15. 
Progress must necessarily be tentative and experimental, but the 
objective—a universal system of post-primary education—should be 
held clearly in view, and the measures necessary to attain it should go 
steadily forward. 


*Ibid., pp. 41, 42. 
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Primary education should be regarded as ending at about the age 
of 11 plus. A second stage should then begin, and this stage, which 
for many pupils would end at 16 plus, for some at 18 or 19, but for the 
majority at 14 plus or 15 plus, should, as far as possible, be regarded 
as a single whole, within which there will be variety of types of educa- 
tion but which will generally be controlled by the common aim of 
providing for the needs of children who are entering and passing through 
the stage of adolescence. 

All normal children should go forward to some form of post-primary 
education. It is desirable, having regard to the country as a whole, 
that many more children should pass to “‘secondary” schools, in the 
current sense of the term. But it is necessary that the post-primary 
stage of education should also include other types of post-primary 
schools, in which the curricula will vary according to the age up to 
which the majority of pupils remain at school, and the different interests 
and abilities of the children. 

In selective post-primary schools the course should be designed to 
cover the period from the age of 11 plus to that of 15 plus. In non- 
selective post-primary schools, so long as the leaving age is 14 plus, the 
course should be framed to cover the period from the age of 11 plus to 
that of 14 plus, but provision should be made for the needs of pupils 
who remain at school to the age of 15 plus. 

The schools which deal with the post-primary stage of education 
should include (in addition to Junior Technical and ‘‘Trade’’ Schools) 
the following types: 

(i) Schools of the ‘‘secondary"’ types now commonly existing, which 
at present follow in the main a predominantly literary or scientific 
curriculum, and carry the education of their pupils forward to the age 
of at least 16 plus. 

(ii) Schools of the type of the existing selective Central Schools, 
which give at least a four years’ course from the age of 11 plus, with a 
‘realistic’ or practical trend in the last two years. 

(iii) Schools of the type of the existing non-selective Central Schools, 
which may either be the only Central Schools in their area, or may exist 
side by side with selective Central Schools and cater for those children 
who do not secure admission to such schools. 

(iv) Senior Classes, Central Departments, ‘‘Higher Tops” and 
analogous arrangements, by which provision is made for the instruc- 
tion of pupils over the age of eleven plus for whom, owing to local con- 
ditions, it is impossible to make provision in one or other of the types 
of school mentioned above. 

A humane or liberal education is not one given through books alone, 
but one which brings children into contact with the larger interests of 
mankind. It should be the aim of schools belonging to the last three 
types to provide such an education by means of a curriculum containing 


nearer 
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large opportunities for practical work and closely related to living 
interests. In the earlier years the curriculum in these schools should 
have much in common with that provided in the schools at present 
commonly known as ‘‘secondary”’; it should include a foreign language, 
but permission should be given to omit the language in special circum- 
stances; and only in the last two years should a “‘practical” bias be 
given to the courses of instruction provided. 


At the age of 11 plus pupils from primary schools should normally 
be transferred to a different school, or, failing that, to a different type 
of education from that given to pupils under the age of 11 plus; but 
provision should be made in exceptional cases for the transfer of children 
at a later age, provided that the course which they pursue after such 
transference lasts sufficiently long to be of value to them.‘ 

The two impressive facts which stand out clearly in these 
recommendations are that English civilization has reached 
the point where it must open the privileges of higher educa- 
tion to the whole population. In this respect the United 
States has long been in advance of any European country 
and can sympathetically accept the English committee’s 
conclusions as reinforcing its educational policy. The 
second fact is that the English social system is not capable 
of readjusting itself to such an extent as to put into the 
same institution all pupils who have reached the secondary 
stage of education. The English system yields to the demand 
for universal participation in higher education, but it 
carries its lines of social separation up into the higher schools. 
At this point the report of the English Committee is in 
conflict with much of the practice of American schools. 

The last statement is made in qualified form because there 
are in the United States those who advocate the establish- 
ment of trade schools and commercial schools separated 
entirely from academic schools. 

This is not the place to undertake an argument for or 
against the separation of young people into schools of differ- 
ent types. The English Committee’s report has recom- 
mended separation for obvious reasons which rise out of 
the history and supposed necessities of the English social 
system. It is for Americans to study the proposals and 


‘Ibid., pp. 172, 173, 174. 
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ultimately the outcomes of the English Committee’s work 
with a view to gaining wisdom for the guidance of practice 
in this country. 

It may not be out of place to return in closing to the point 
which was emphasized earlier. The English are facing a 
demand for a fundamental reconstruction of their educational 
system. Confronted by this demand, they set at work some 
of the leading minds of the generation in formulating a plan 
which is carefully and deliberately considered and presented 
with a full and clear statement of the grounds on which the 
plan is based. On a few occasions, American education has 
exhibited the same foresight. The English example is very 
suggestive at the present time, when American education is 
undergoing rapid changes without the guidance of a well- 
considered plan. 

Cuar.es H. Jupp, 
University of Chicago. 








Predicting College Success for the 
High School Senior’ 


HE greatest dividends in higher education are to be 

gained by coordination of the effort of the high schools 

from which students come and of the colleges to which 
students go. There is, and always has been, a process of 
selection from stage to stage and year to year throughout 
the educational system. This is inevitable because of the 
inborn differences between individuals. Throughout the 
public school system this process of selection and direction 
is under a fairly constant unified control. This is true also in 
each college or professional school. Only at the transition 
between high school and college is this control dispensed 
with. I am glad to accept the invitation of the editor to 
write on the above topic in the hope of furthering coopera- 
tion between high school and college faculties for the benefit 
of students at the transition period. 


WHICH STUDENTS GO TO COLLEGE? 


The most helpful starting point is found in the present 
selection of high school students for college work. A very 
useful piece of cooperative work would be a complete study 
for one year or longer of the total list of students who go 
from the high schools of our cities to any college. 

The graph herewith shows what part of the students 
from the Twin City high schools came to the College of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts at the University of 
Minnesota in the fall of 1922, 1923 and 1924. On the basis 
of school marks the graduates are divided into ten levels of 
which number 10 is the highest. The number of students 
at each level is shown by the total length of the bar in the 
graph. It is apparent that there are more girls than boys 
in the higher levels of scholarship and that the seniors who 


‘Reprinted from the “‘ Vocational Guidance Bulletin,” Vol. II, No. 2, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov., 1927. 
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go to the university are only to a slight degree selected from 
the higher levels of scholarship. More boys go from the 
lower levels than from the higher. 

It is important to hold in mind in this connection that 
the work of the college, any college, is presumed and intended 
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to be higher, more advanced and therefore more difficult 
than that of the high school. If this were not so, there 
would be no justification for the existence of the college. 

The same figure shows the present success in college of 
the students selected as indicated. Only one-half of the 
entrants ever graduate from any college of the university. 
From thirty to forty per cent of the entrants are lacking in 
ability for the kind of thing they try to do. Whereas large 
numbers of students in the upper levels of high school 
scholarship who would probably do very well in college are 
staying away from any college, other large numbers who 
have already shown lack of aptitude for a career of study 
are coming to college and failing. While much is still to 
be learned by further studies and by experiments in training 
students in proper methods of study, it is entirely clear that 
we have here a very serious failure in advice and guidance. 
The results of this as shown in the failure, disappointment 
and discouragement of hundreds of students every year are 
appalling. 

BASES FOR PREDICTING SUCCESS 

How can the present methods of selection be improved 
upon? Whatever the machinery used, it must be based on 
some method of measuring aptitude which will not work 
injustice to individuals. The objective must be to find 
methods for making the prediction of performance of pro- 
spective students individually before the time of entrance so 
reliable that it can justly be used in determining what is 
wise and helpful advice and guidance. 

Many elements may enter into the basis of prediction, 
such as: (1) the record of high school scholarship, (2) the 
results of psychological tests, (3) the interests of students, 
(4) their activities and experience during the high school 
period, (5) the advanced studies taken in the high school, 
and (6) estimates by principals and teachers. Of these, 
numbers 1, 2 and 5 can now be used in a mathematical way; 
that is, statistically. As fast as others can be reduced to 
exact method they should be brought into use. 

The following table shows the contrast in college per- 
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formance between students in the lowest and highest one- 
fourth of the high school class and the psychological test 
respectively. 


College standing........... F D Cc B A 
High School Record 

Lowest fourth. ........000. 92 83 4 + is 

Highest fourth............ 7 88 190 89 1 
Psychological Test 

Lowest fourth. ............ 79 141 34 _— “ 

Highest fourth............ 17 90 140 68 1 


Of the lowest fourth in the high school, 2.23 per cent 
secured the C average; of the highest fourth almost 75 per 
cent did so. 


A PREDICTION BASED ON HIGH SCHOOL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TEST RATINGS 

A very simple method of prediction, involving only 
common arithmetic, has been developed on the basis of high 
school and psychological test ratings. It is necessary first 
to get the data into a form expressing the relative rank of the 
pupil as compared with his classmates. High school marks 
do not enable us to compare pupils coming from different 
schools because the marks given for the same order of work 
vary from teacher to teacher and from school to school. 
This is true both in high school and in college. However, 
the relative rank of a student in his class is a highly significant 
indication of his aptitude for school work. 

Principals of high schools in the Twin Cities and some in 
other parts of the state and some in other states have co- 
operated splendidly with the university in furnishing this 
information, usually in this form: ‘‘ This student stands sixth 
in a class numbering 154.” This individual rank in high 
school is the most valuable single measure of probable fitness 
for college work. This rank is converted into a percentile 
rank to facilitate comparison of students from schools of 
different size. The psychological test score is treated like- 
wise and the percentile rank computed for each student 
shows how he ranks in comparison with any average one 
hundred freshmen. These two percentile ranks are then 
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averaged and the result is called the “combined rating” 
based on performance in high school and psychological test. 

A table is given to show the college record of students 
who stand at various ranks in the combined rating. At 
the left the combined rating is divided into five-percentile 
intervals; at the top the usual letter grades are divided into 
two levels each. The college record is the average of the 
marks received in all subjects during the year. The table is 
divided by a vertical line separating the grades D+ and 
C— because the average grade of C is required for promo- 
tion, for entrance to a professional school or for graduation. 
A horizontal line in each table is called the ‘‘threshold of 
ability." The table shows the results of actual prediction 
at the time of entrance. The prediction was that girls whose 
combined ratings were not above 25 and boys whose com- 
bined ratings were not above 35 would not secure the required 
or satisfactory standing of C in their college studies. 


CORRELATION OF COMBINED HIGH SCHOOL AND TEST RATINGS 
WITH FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIP 1923, 1924, 1925 




















Men 

Combined 

Ratings F— F+ D-—- D+ C—- C+ B—- B+A 
98-100 6 9 2 
91-— 96 2 1 6 8 4 2 
86- 90 5 a 10 8 5 1 

81- 85 4 10 12 5 3 

76— 80 4 8 8 1 1 

71-— 75 2 1 5 12 1 2 

66— 70 1 4 15 6 4 1 1 
61-— 65 1 8 12 6 3 2 

56— 60 4 3 6 11 8 3 

S51— 55 3 8 10 13 4 
46—- 50 5 3 12 12 4 2 
41— 45 4 3 14 6 

36— 40 9 7 11 10 5 243|161 
31- 35 8 5 10 8 1 143| 3 
26— 30 10 6 12 7 

21- 25 12 2 10 2 1 

16- 20 9 4 8 1 1 

11- 15 9 2 1 2 

6- 10 6 2 2 

1- 5 4 1 
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Women 

Combined 
Ratings F— F+ D-—- D+ C— C+ B-—- B+ A 
96-100 2 4 9 3 1 
91- 95 1 8 9 11 7 
86— 90 2 8 12 6 1 

81-— 85 1 8 8 8 1 

76— 80 1 6 5 17 9 5 1 

71- 75 2 1 4 10 6 4 

66-— 70 2 2 1 8 14 . 1 
61— 65 2 6 15 12 5 

56-60 2 3 6 10 13 2 

51- 55 1 13 12 9 4 

46— 50 1 2 14 6 4 
41— 45 3 2 7 13 6 2 1 

36— 40 2 5 9 13 6 
31- 35 7 4 7 9 | 8 

26-302 1 9 > oe 220/256 
21- 25 5 9 4 | 62| 0 
16-20 2 2 9 5: | 

11-15 5 3 , 4 

6-10 7 1 1 1 | 

i- 5S 1 2 2 | 





The number of students in each quadrant of the table is 
indicated in an inset in each table. 

In the tables 1,088 students are represented of whom it 
was predicted that 208 would fall below the average of C. 
Of these 208 only three did secure the C standing. The 
prediction was made individually by name before any class 
work had been done or any class grades recorded. 

The study of the students who entered in 1921 shows 
that not one whose ratings were below the ‘“‘threshold”’ 
either graduated or made four years’ progress in four years. 
In 1926-27, 783 students were studied including all those 
from Minnesota and other states for whom the high school 
rank had been furnished. The results were essentially like 
those shown in the table. 

This method identifies in advance more than one-half 
of those who are unable to do college work. These are 
equal to about 20 per cent of the class and comprise 300 to 
400 students in a large state university. Of the 40 per cent 
who stand lowest in the combined ratings only one-tenth 
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make satisfactory records in college. Of the failures among 
those with higher ratings prediction can be made in a con- 
siderable number of cases with a somewhat lower degree of 
accuracy. 

THE ACCURACY OF THIS PREDICTION 

The accuracy of the above prediction is so much greater 
than that which is secured in choosing employees in the 
industrial world or in other forms of prediction in human 
affairs that the error of less than one and one-half per cent 
may be regarded as negligible. This means that the injustice 
done to three persons by advising against college work is 
wholly incomparable to the injustice done to 205 persons 
when no action is taken and therefore advice to go to college 
is implied. 

Predicting distinguished scholarship is much more difficult 
and cannot be fully discussed here. In 1925-26 a list of 
freshmen was prepared with the hope of including all those 
who would secure an average of B in their studies. Of the 
whole group 39 did secure the B average, and of these 36 
were included in the advance list. Such predictions can 
be made with some degree of certainty. They will help 
the faculty to discover early those students who are most 
likely to respond to special opportunities and those who 
should be watched for danger of failing to realize their own 
potential abilities. 


THE NECESSITY OF GUIDANCE 


Through the cooperation of high schools and colleges a 
plan for the selection of college students could be devised 
that would be greatly to the advantage of the students and 
of society. The mere rejection of students upon entrance 
examinations is the least significant step. It contributes 
only a little toward the solution of society’s problem of 
finding his proper place for each young citizen. 

The first important step is the development of guidance 
in the high school, not only with reference to college attend- 
ance but also to other employments or occupations. This 
is needed by the individual boy or girl because of (1) the 
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complexity of modern society, (2) the relative failure of 
family guidance, and (3) the intensity of competition and 
the consequent importance of knowing one’s own abilities 
and aptitudes and the qualifications needed for any vocation. 

This service is due to society because of (1) the position of 
educational institutions as public servants, (2) the necessity 
of conserving funds devoted to education, (3) the importance 
of giving adequate opportunities to those most capable of 
intellectual achievement, and (4) the need of public under- 
standing of social organization based on the fitness of 
individuals for their tasks. 

The third element involves the dissemination of informa- 
tion until the public is acquainted with the basis of selection 
in individual differences and with the advantage to the 
individual of frankly facing the facts in order to find his 
place. People differ from one another in every known 
human trait. The differences in character, abilities, and 
interests are the only ground for social organization. A 
knowledge of these differences is the means by which the 
individual may discover his place in society. 

The final step is the acceptance and the careful and 
sympathetic application of the technical means of prediction 
and selection already developed and the extension of these 
facilities by further research. 

As a project for cooperation such plans as are being here 
suggested would require the high school (1) to undertake 
the vocational and educational guidance for its students 
and (2) to give to colleges the rank of each student in his 
high school class. High schools and the university would 
cooperate in giving psychological tests in each high school 
during April or May and at such other periods as necessary 
to give the colleges information before the students apply 
for entrance. 

To the colleges and universities would fall (1) the work 
of devising and perfecting the tests, (2) publishing educa- 
tional information and the results of studies and experi- 
ments, (3) helping the high schools in the work of guidance, 
(4) the selection of students at entrance and (5) the provision 
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of different kinds of training for different types of students 
in the college. The last point introduces a new chapter in 
higher education which can not be developed here. It is 
based on the simple principle which underlies the whole 
program of educational selection: different kinds of education 
for different kinds of people. 


WHAT COULD BE ACCOMPLISHED 


What could be accomplished by all this? Several hundred 
students each year in each state university, and students in 
other colleges as well, could be relieved of the disappoint- 
ment, the waste of time and money and the discouragement 
which they now suffer through no fault of their own. They 
could be helped to find and prepare for some occupation that 
would bring them satisfaction and happiness. 

The faculties could devote more attention to capable 
students. There is need of very great improvement in this 
field of higher education. Capable students would find 
competition and stimulation in the class room keener, 
interest in studies would increase and a higher order of 
training would be secured. 

Students of greater capacity would fill the places of those 
lacking in aptitude and the university or college would 
operate on a higher plane. 

The funds now devoted to supplying teachers, classrooms, 
books and laboratory equipment for those who are unable to 
profit by these things would provide for people who can use 
them to advantage and whose training would return divi- 
dends to the state. The object of such plans is not to save 
money but to make better use of it, to get a better product 
from the universities, to make the world a better place to 
live in. 

The benefits of a true and just method of selection would 
be greatest of all to those who would be advised to stay 
away from college. They are now suffering shipwreck, 
while the more capable ones are fairly able to take care of 
themselves. J. B. Jounston, 

University of Minnesota. 








International Educational Relations 


N MARCH, 1924, the American Council on Education, 
| the Institute of International Education, and the Ameri- 

can University Union entered into an agreement that 
was designed to simplify and strengthen the administration 
of international educational relations of the United States 
with other nations. By the terms of this agreement, the 
Council was made responsible for maintenance of the Union 
offices in Paris and London and for general policies and 
standards of international exchange. The Trustees of the 
Union were appointed a standing committee of the Council 
in charge of these international functions, and the Institute 
was designated as the administrative agency for international 
educational exchanges of students, professors, and infor- 
mation. 

To finance the operations under this plan, the Carnegie 
Corporation made a grant of $30,000 a year for five years 
to the Institute, and the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial agreed to match the Council’s income dollar 
for dollar up to $35,000 a year for five years, the money so 
given to be used in support of the international educational 
work of the Council. Because of this grant the Council 
guaranteed the Union $25,000 a year for support of its 
work and the Union agreed to make no further appeal to 
colleges and universities for contributions. Their contribu- 
tions in support of the Council were by this arrangement 
doubled, so that both Council and Union could continue 
their services to American higher education with less total 
cost to them. 

This arrangement of 1924 was not the best possible com- 
bination. It was the best that could be made at that time. 
It supplied a workable plan under which all concerned could 
study the problem more fully. During the intervening 
years much study and thought has been given to the subject, 
both in the United States and abroad. As a result, it 
became gradually clear how absurd it is here at home to 
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have the same men sit on three different boards engaged in 
conducting three phases of the same basic enterprise. Abroad 
it seemed no less absurd to have a score of national officers 
each looking after its own nationals in matters that might 
better be cared for in one office maintained by the nation 
concerned as headquarters for foreign students and teachers. 

By March, 1927, three years after the former agreement, 
a special committee representing the three organizations 
met in New York to consider the results of the three-year 
experience and study. This committee evolved a simpler 
and more effective plan of organization that met with hearty 
approval of all concerned. The essential points of this plan 
were presented to the Council at its Annual Meeting, 
May 7, 1927, as follows: 

1. That the administrative Board of the Institute be incorporated 
as an independent board of trustees. 

2. That steps be taken to hasten the process by which the Board of 
the Institute be made thoroughly representative, by having at least 


two-thirds of its Trustees elected from nominations by the Council, in 
accordance with the existing plan. 


3. That steps be taken to secure an adequate endowment for the 
Insitute, including the amount needed to conduct the work of the 
Union under its direction. 

4. That the Council transfer the duties and responsibilities of its 
Committee on the American University Union to the Institute and 
that it discontinue that committee as well as other activities in the 
field of international education. 


The plan was approved by the Board of the Institute of 
International Education, and by the Council at its Annual 
Meeting by unanimous passage of the following resolution: 

Resolved: That the American Council on Education approved in 
principle the reorganization of relations between the Institute of Inter- 
national Education and the Council, as recommended by the Com- 
mittee on the American University Union, and that the Executive 
Committee is hereby authorized to put the plan into operation as soon 


as practicable. 

Simultaneous with the foregoing actions by the Institute 
and the Council, the Carnegie Corporation increased its 
grant to the Institute for the two calendar years 1927-8 
to $50,000 per year. Similarly, the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
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feller Memorial increased its grant to the Council for the 
same period to the same amount, and also changed the 
wording of the grant to read “‘for the development of the 
Institute of International Education.” 

The details of getting the plan into operation as soon as 
possible, referred to the Executive Committee by the Annual 
Meeting of the Council, were discussed at the regular 
quarterly meeting of the Executive Committee on Sep- 
tember 24, 1927. Full text of the resolutions adopted have 
been sent to all members of the Council. Most of these 
resolutions deal with details concerning the transfer of funds, 
the substance of which is that the Institute shall receive 
for support of the Union funds at the rate of $37,884 per 
year from May 1, 1927, to December 31, 1928; that the 
Council is to retain from the grant funds at the rate of 
$7,116 per year for the same period; and that $5,000 for 
each of the years 1927 and 1928 are set aside for research 
for the improvement of international educational relations, 
the special allocation of this fund to be in the hands of a 
sub-committee consisting of the Director of the Council, 
the Director of the Institute, and the delegate of the Institute 
on the Executive Committee of the Council. 

The three resolutions approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee at its meeting, September 24, 1927, which define the 
future relation between the Council, the Union and the 
Institute are as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the American University Union be 
herewith discontinued, with the understanding that hereafter full 
responsibility for further development of the activities which were 
under supervision of that committee will be assumed by the Institute 
of International Education, thereby liberating the Council from further 
obligation in the matter. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Executive Committee of the 
American Council on Education that the development of the Institute 
of International Education as American headquarters for international 
educational activities would be fostered if the Institute were free to 
select as members of its Board those best qualified to render construc- 
tive service whether they were nominated by the Council or not; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Council invites the 
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attention of the Board of the Institute to this question and recommends 
that this feature of the agreement of 1924 be also discontinued. 


The suggestion in these last resolutions was considered by 
the Board of the Institute at its meeting, October 21, 1927, 
and the following By-Law was adopted which provides that 
the Board of the Institute shall be thoroughly representative 
of higher education in the United States: 


The fourteen members nominated by scholarly and educational 
organizations shall be selected according to the following distribution: 
two by the American Council on Education, one by the Association of 
State Universities, one by the Association of American Universities, 
one by the Association of American Colleges, one by the American 
Association of University Professors, one by the National Education 
Association, one by the American Association of University Women, 
one by the American Association for the Advancement of Science, one 
by the National Research Council, one by the Social Science Research 
Council, one by the American Council of Learned Societies, one by 
the American Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, and one by the 
American Library Association. 

While these changes were in progress, affecting the rela- 
tions of the Council, the Institute, and the Union, the Ameri- 
can Committee on International Intellectual Cooperation, 
correspondent of the Geneva Committee on International 
Intellectual Cooperation, also gave attention to the problem 
of international educational exchanges. Expressing its 
opinion in the matter, the following resolution was passed at 
its meeting, April 5, 1927: 

Resolved, That the American National Committee suggests to the 
International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation that it should 
consider whether the benefit of study abroad would not be greatly 
increased if each nation affording facilities for foreign students and 
teachers within its borders would establish, by public or private enter- 
prise, a central office whose functions would be: 

1. To assist foreign students in finding and getting access to the 
educational facilities or research material they seek. 

2. To help its own nationals to find the educational opportunities 
they seek abroad. 

3. To keep corresponding offices in other countries informed con- 
cerning all phases of national education of interest to foreigners. 


These resolutions were transmitted to the Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation in Paris, and presented there to a 
Conference of Directors of National Offices for International 
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Exchange, held in Paris, June 2-3, 1927. The Conference 
was attended by representatives of the following countries: 
Germany, Belgium, Denmark, France, Hungary, Italy, 
Dutchland, Poland, Switzerland and the United States. 
The United States was represented by Dr. Gary Calkins, 
Director of the American University Union in Paris. This 
meeting heartily endorsed the plan and forwarded it to the 
Plenary Committee at Geneva with the following requests: 

The International Institute is asked to draw the attention of the 
National Committees on Intellectual Cooperation in the countries 
mainly concerned to the necessity of creating offices of the kind in 
countries which do not yet possess them. 

The International Institute is asked to conduct an enquiry with a 
view to ascertaining what special steps have been taken in certain 
countries by the authorities, higher educational institutions and private 
persons with a view to facilitating the sojourn of foreign students in 
these countries, and to providing for their material, moral and intel- 
lectual requirements. 

The Plenary Committee on International Intellectual 
Cooperation, at its meeting in Geneva, July 25, approved 
these requests and appointed a special committee to con- 
sider these and other related matters. The members of the 
special committee are: H. A. Lorentz, Holland; M. A. 
Dufour-Feronce (representing League of Nations); G. A. 
Murray, England; Vernon Kellogg, United States; Brun- 
schvicg, France; Mile. K. Bonnevie, Norway; and M. G. 
Oprescu, Roumania. 

In order to foster the work of this new committee, the 
sub-committee of the Council’s Executive Committee has 
agreed to devote $5,000 of its fund for study of the inter- 
national problem to the work of this special committee 
It is planned to secure a fact-finding study in the important 
capitals of Europe of the number and nature of the various 
offices now concerned with the administration of inter- 
national educational relations, particularly those designed 
to facilitate exchange of professors and students of all 
grades. In order that the data collected in the various 
capitals may be comparable, an outline of the facts desired 
has been prepared, and the new special committee invited 
to undertake the task. Such a report will bring to the 
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attention of the nations most vitally concerned the complex 
situation that now exists and thus aid in developing the 
idea that a single national headquarters for international 
educational exchanges is not only desirable, but would be 
an effective agent in better development of international 
understanding and good will. 

At its meeting December 12, 1927, the American Com- 
mittee on International Intellectual Cooperation approved 
this project and agreed to forward it to Geneva. As further 
evidence of its desire to foster the plan of unified national 
headquarters, the Committee added to its membership Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett, Chairman of the Board, of the Institute 
of International Education, and Dr. S. P. Duggan, Director. 

Plans for adequately financing the American National 
Headquarters in the Institute of International Education 
have made considerable progress. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion has authorized a grant of $60,000 a year for five years, 
beginning January 1, 1929, for the support of this enterprise, 
provided a similar sum is raised from other sources. A year 
remains in which to secure the funds needed to make certain 
of this support. The Institute will then have an assured 
income of over $100,000 a year and can operate effectively. 
By the recent reorganization, its Board has been made 
thoroughly representative of higher educational interests. 
It is hoped that all groups interested in international educa- 
tional relations will more and more look to the Institute as 
their greatest help in conducting such relations. 

The year 1927 has witnessed notable progress in the 
simplification and strengthening of administrative machinery 
for international educational exchanges. The central idea 
of the new plan is sound. Ifa nation desires foreign students 
and professors to visit her shores, she should herself act as 
hostess and facilitate their securing every facility for intel- 
lectual work. Such a relationship will do more to cement 
international friendships than the present one of having each 
nation look after its own nationals in every foreign country. 
It is hoped that this year will see as satisfactory progress 
toward this new ideal as that which has been made during 
the past twelve months. C. R. Mann. 








The Junior Year Abroad: A 
Successful Experiment 


O LEARN if and how undergraduates might include 

a period of foreign study in their preparation for an 

American baccalaureate degree, the American Council 
on Education conducted an experiment during the years 
1924-27. All of the students involved have returned to 
their American colleges. It is possible now, therefore, to 
report on the success of the plan. 

Of American college men and women, especially those 
who enter business and industry and, successful, become 
leaders in social and political life, very few have been able 
to study abroad. Medical students in Colonial days re- 
sorted to Edinburgh, in the nineteenth century went 
to Vienna and in the twentieth to London; graduate 
students from 1875 to 1900 pursued research and grad- 
uate study in German universities, and since the war 
have gone to France and Great Britain. For under- 
graduates, several business men and educators who appre- 
ciate the importance of having a body of young Americans 
trained to meet the expanding international responsibilities 
of the United States in scientific and political fields, cherished 
the opportunity of receiving part of their college training 
abroad. These gentlemen, who met in New York in Janu- 
ary, 1924, and formed the Committee on Foreign Travel and 
Study were: Senator T. Coleman Dupont of Delaware, 
chairman; Dean Frederick B. Robinson, College of the City 
of New York, secretary; Marcus M. Marks, New York; 
Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor of the University of Buffalo; 
Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the Institute of International 
Education; Walter B. Hullihen, President of the University 
of Delaware; C. R. Mann, Director of the American Council 
on Education. 

This Committee requested the American Council on Edu- 
cation to make a preliminary study of the problems involved 
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and provided the funds for this purpose. The American 
Council on Education requested President Frank Aydelotte 
of Swarthmore College to confer with the vice-chancellors 
of British universities regarding the general desirability of 
having American undergraduates enter their institutions. 
President Aydelotte on his return from England reported 
that, although there was a general desire to encourage 
graduate rather than undergraduate migration, the vice- 
chancellors gave general approval to the reception of a 
limited number of highly qualified American undergraduates. 
Meanwhile, in the United States, Mr. Marcus M. Marks pre- 
sented certain phases of the proposal to the Association of 
Urban Universities and to the Association of American 
Colleges; and in other countries interested leaders. When 
American colleges were asked if they would grant credit 
toward the bachelor’s degree for work done in foreign uni- 
versities under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education, some 26 colleges indicated their willingness to 
do so. A detailed plan was then prepared. 

The plan provided for students to spend the junior year 
abroad. The senior year was not chosen because nearly all 
American colleges expect candidates for degrees to spend 
the last year in residence at the degree conferring institution. 
The freshman and sophomore years were not selected because 
they continue secondary education and round out the 
student’s general education and because usually freshmen 
and sophomores have not attained a maturity in educational 
and social experience sufficient for those who are to live for 
a year in a foreign environment. Therefore, it was thought 
best to experiment with students who had satisfactorily 
completed the first two years of college, who would spend a 
year in a foreign university, who would return to their 
American colleges and, having secured credit for the work 
done abroad, proceed to graduate with their class. 

It was necessary to learn if the interest of American college 
students and officers, already indicated to some extent, was 
sufficient to justify the experiment. If a strong interest in 
the plan existed, it was then necessary to discover if Ameri- 
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cans who had satisfactory records in the first two years of 
college could secure admission to foreign universities, not as 
candidates for foreign degrees but as students intending to 
take American degrees and desirous, during their foreign 
sojourn, of securing the best possible educational experience 
in preparation for the American degree. To secure such 
admission, whatever might be the desirable form of matricula- 
tion or registration, what forms of credentials were most 
useful to the foreign university authorities, unaccustomed 
to American academic measurements in terms of courses, 
semester hours, majors, grades and quality points? What 
forms of credentials could foreign universities which do not 
engage in the American system of academic bookkeeping 
arrange to give the American student so that he might 
receive appropriate credit toward his degree? What guid- 
ance while abroad was necessary, desirable or possible? In 
addition to educational problems, were there social, financial 
and other adjustments important to make? Would experi- 
ence with the plan expose any disadvantages? What would 
students, parents, and professors think of the advantages of 
the program?’ If it proved to be possible to secure the 
admission of American undergraduates to foreign universi- 
ties, and if it proved to be possible that American students 
could pursue abroad studies which could be appropriately 
counted toward their American degree, and if it proved to be 
possible to provide credentials which could be conveniently 
evaluated by foreign authorities on the one hand and Ameri- 
can registrars on the other, and if adequate guidance while 
abroad could be secured, would the advantages revealed by 
the experience so outweigh any possible disadvantages that 
qualified American students should be encouraged to spend 
the junior year abroad? 

In an experimental age it was natural that a controlled 
experiment be used to develop the answers to these questions. 
The committee on Foreign Travel and Study gave to the 
American Council on Education funds to provide nine 
scholarships of $1,000 each for use during the year 1925-26 
in accordance with the plan. The generous donors were 
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Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, who designated that her scholarship 
should be awarded to a student of New York University; 
Mr. Aaron Naumburg, who requested that his scholarship 
be granted to a student of the College of the City of New 
York; Mr. S. W. Straus; Mr. Felix M. Warburg, who placed 
no restrictions on the assignment of his three scholarships; 
and Senator T. Coleman Dupont, who presented three. 

Although less than two months elapsed between the 
announcement of these scholarships and the date for the 
receipt of applications, 155 excellently qualified students in 
67 colleges of 32 states made requests for grants. These 
applications were accompanied by declarations of eagerness 
to cooperate on the part of parents, presidents, deans, 
registrars and college professors. Requests for information 
were received from students not at the moment eligible, 
recent graduates, seniors, and those who had not reached 
the end of their second college year. It was clear that a 
genuine interest existed. 

The scholarships for 1925-26 were awarded to: 


Name American University Foreign University 
Philip L. Boardman Colorado State Teachers College Univ. of Montpelier 
William B. Brown New York University Univ. of Munich 
Clyde E. Dickey, Jr. Yale University Univ. of Madrid 
Robert S. Huse, Jr. Princeton University Univ. of Madrid 
Frederick H. Lumley Ohio State University Univ. of Munich 
Frank C. Monaghan Cornell University Univ. of Manchester 
James R. Pennock Swarthmore College Univ. of London 
Milton Schilback College of the City of New York Univ. of Paris 
Edna M. Wilson University of Chicago Cambridge Univ. 


To prepare the way for these students the Assistant 
Director of the American Council on Education conferred 
with educational authorities in Great Britain, France, and 
Germany, and corresponded with those in Spain. These 
authorities included not only the Vice Chancellors and other 
heads of universities but registrars, advisers of students, 
and others interested in and willing to aid the experiment. 
Especially he studied the credentials which had been pre- 
sented by American students received in foreign universities 
and noted particularly the kind of evidence regarded as most 
useful by the admitting officers. On the basis of the facts 
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thus learned and experience in transferring students from 
one American university to another it was decided to approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible a common-sense statement of the 
extent of a student’s achievement, especially in his principal 
subject, and a general statement regarding its quality in 
terms comprehensible at home or abroad. 

Each student carried with him an official transcript of his 
college record expressed in the usual American terms of 
courses, semester hours, grades and quality points. The 
catalog of the college afforded a description of the courses 
mentioned in the transcript of record. In addition to these 
indispensable items a statement of achievement was furnished 
by the student’s dean and by the Assistant Director of the 
American Council on Education, who also transmitted to the 
foreign university a copy of the student’s application for a 
scholarship, which formed a very full and precise personal 
record, the value of which had already been proved in the 
award of scholarships. Science students carried with them 
laboratory notebooks and some final examinations of the 
preceding year. One carried with him the textbooks used 
in his major courses. Letters of introduction were in the 
pockets of all of the students but proved to be generally 
unnecessary except for the purpose of developing social 
contacts. Each student carried a letter of introduction 
from the American Council on Education to the head of his 
chosen university. 

Because of the genuine interest and courtesy of the foreign 
educational authorities in cooperating with the American 
Council on Education, the most effective document pre- 
sented by each student was his letter of introduction from 
the Council. At least so it would appear from the impres- 
sions reported by the students while seeking adjustment to 
their new academic environments. It must be remembered, 
however, that an essential part of the situation was the 
understanding of the general purpose of the experiment and 
the special qualifications of the student, all of which had 
been made clear in conferences and correspondence before 
the student’s arrival. Both the official transcript of record 
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and a common-sense statement of the extent and quality of 
the student’s achievement seem to be necessary. 

A detailed account of the form of matriculation or regis- 
tration found possible and desirable for each student will be 
found in the EpucationaL Recorp for April, 1926 (‘‘The 
Junior Year Abroad,”” by David A. Robertson, Epuca- 
TIONAL Recorp, VII, 2; pp. 98-113). At this time it is 
sufficient to say that American and foreign educational 
authorities alike were agreed that the students should not 
enter as regular candidates for the foreign degree, but should 
seek rather a status which would permit them to choose 
from all offered lectures those of greatest value in relation 
to their American degrees. At Montpellier, for instance, if 
Mr. Boardman had been a candidate for a French degree, 
he would have had to pursue the regular and rigid curriculum 
of the first university year. In this schedule it happened 
that there was no subject bearing directly on his American 
curriculum. By registering as a free student he was able 
to enter even third year courses and advanced courses of 
graduate character. In Paris and Munich the same advan- 
tage was secured by “immatriculation’”’ and the “kleine 
matrikel.”” The only disadvantage incurred by this form of 
matriculation lay in the fact that the student was not 
admitted to the final examination. 

On his return to his American college the student was in 
the position of seeking advanced standing for a year of work 
elsewhere. In case perfectly regular credentials such as are 
known to American colleges could be secured (official trans- 
scripts of record showing courses pursued as measured by 
semester hours and grades), the university examiner or 
committee on advanced standing had a normal case to con- 
sider. If such official transcripts of record could not be 
secured, the student was in the position of applying for 
credit for what some college regulations call ‘work in- 
formally done.’’ One important difference is to be noted: 
Each student had a record of two years of high success in 


the institution from which he was seeking recognition of his 
work abroad. 
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The easiest case to handle was that of Mr. Pennock of 
Swarthmore College. Having been accepted as a candidate 
for an honors degree in social sciences, he was relieved of the 
usual tallying of semester hours during the third and fourth 
college years and responsible only for an individual program 
of residence study which would successfully prepare him to 
take a final degree examination. A letter from Dean Ray- 
mond Walters makes clear the method of handling this case: 


Dr. R. C. Brooks, chairman of the Honors Division of Social Sciences, 
outlined Pennock’s course at the London School of Economics so as to 
fit in with the work covered in the first year of our honors course in 
Social Sciences. Upon his return to Swarthmore in September, 1926, 
Pennock did not present formal records of his work at the London 
School of Economics. Dr. Brooks questioned him about his work—a 
sort of oral examination. It was evident at once that Pennock had 
benefited tremendously by his experience in England, and this first 
impression was abundantly confirmed in his senior year at Swarth- 
more. Pennock did brilliant work and won his Bachelor’s degree with 
highest honors upon the basis of rigorous examinations, both written 
and oral, set by external examiners. 


Mr. Monaghan presented to the Cornell authorities letters 
from his Manchester professors: C. S. Higham (History, 
1688-1744), J. D. Wright (English Literature, 1660-1760), 
and Henry Clay (Political Economy). These letters de- 
scribed the extent and quality of his work with them. He 
also presented a detailed statement from Prof. F. M. Powicke, 
Professor of Medieval History and Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts. These credentials were referred to the student’s 
Cornell professor of history, Dr. Wallace Notestein, who had 
intimate knowledge of educational conditions in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester. On Professor Notestein’s recommenda- 
tion Mr. Monaghan was allowed credit for a full year of 
work. 

Miss Wilson presented to the examiner of the University 
of Chicago statements by her tutor at Newnham College. 
Because her principal subject was Botany, the Department 
of Botany was invited to recommend credit based upon her 
credentials. She received credit for a full year of work at 
Newnham College. 
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Students from France presented the Livret d’Etudiant in 
which were entered courses with descriptions of content and 
comments on assiduity signed by each professor. Mr. 
Boardman presented in addition a statement by the dean 
of the Law School who had signed and sealed the Livret 
d’Etudiant. He received credit for a full year of college 
work. 

Mr. Schilback was fortunate in having in Paris the friendly 
advice of Dr. Jaffe of the College of the City of New York. 
Throughout the year Dr. Jaffe and Mr. Schilback were in 
constant touch with the authorities of their college. At 
the end of the year Dr. Jaffe gave an explicit report to the 
college officers concerning the work of Mr. Schilback, who 
had regularly presented a monthly essay to Dr. Jaffe. On 
the basis of the certificates presented by Mr. Schilback and 
the reports by Dr. Jaffe, the Committee on Course and 
Standing, mindful of the excellence of the student’s record 
during his first two years, and desirous of recognizing the 
high quality of his work abroad, voted not only to grant 
him credit for a full year of work but to assign for it not 
merely the ordinary passing grade usually allowed in the 
case of advanced standing, but a grade which should be the 
average of his three years in the College of the City of New 
York. 

From Germany, Mr. Lumley brought back his fee book 
showing the courses for which he had paid and in which he 
was enrolled, and a certificate of departure showing that 
when he left Munich he had done so in good financial stand- 
ing. The examiner of Ohio State University called in Prof. 
R. G. Hoskins of the Physiology Department, Prof. F. L. 
Lundacre of Anatomy, and Dean William McPherson of the 
Chemistry Department. To them Lumley showed the 
textbooks he had used and the notes made during his year 
in Munich and also during his subsequent stay in Paris. 
He presented also a statement from the Chemisches Staats- 
laboratorium showing the completion of certain exercises. 
In Lumley’s case credit was assigned by departments. In 
some cases this caused difficulty. For instance, his second 
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semester of Zoology in Germany was a course in the com- 
parative anatomy of vertebrates, a course given in Ohio 
State University by the Department of Anatomy. The 
two departments concerned at Ohio State agreed to assign 
credit for elementary courses in physiology and zoology, 
In Physical Chemistry the content of the Munich work was 
so different from that of the corresponding Ohio State course 
that he received credit for two semester hours, which meant 
simply a reduction of the graduation requirements in that 
subject. An informal examination in French led to the 
assignment of ten semester hours of credit in this language. 
For fifteen credit hours in German he offered a list of books 
read and wrote a report. He received full credit for his 
year’s work. 

The other student from Munich, Mr. Brown, took up his 
work as a junior in New York University because he desired 
to secure certain courses in electrical oscillation and physical 
chemistry. Although he deliberately and gladly waived 
any claim for credit for the entire work abroad, he did 
receive credit for work in synthetic, organic chemistry, on 
presentation of his laboratory preparation record signed by 
the Munich laboratory assistant. For the American course, 
which required fifteen preparations, he presented 68 prepara- 
tions and 21 organic analyses. He might have received 
credit for industrial chemistry but did not claim it because 
he wished to pursue the subject in his American college on 
account of the important differences between German and 
American industry. The German Department allowed him 
credit for a course in German Literature on the basis of a 
report on certain books. Mr. Brown writes: “I should 
certainly advise anyone who can do so to study a year in a 
foreign university. Whether or not a year’s credit is 
secured in the American university appears to me to be of 
lesser importance.”’ 

Of the students who went to Spain, Mr. Dickey returned 
in the middle of the year and Mr. Huse did not wish to 
substitute the year of work in Madrid for the Junior Year 
at Princeton. The latter did, however, offer to the Modern 
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Language Department two certificates granted by the 
Centro de Estudios Historicos and was permitted to take a 
six-hour examination in Spanish 201, a sophomore course 
which he had not previously taken. He passed this examina- 
tion and was admitted to Spanish 301. Although Mr. Huse 
did not seek formal credit for his experience abroad in 
terms of junior year requirements at Princeton, he says that 
the study he did abroad has been of immense importance 
and help to him at Princeton. ‘‘I may say that my year 
abroad was by far the most profitable and interesting of my 
life up to the present time.” 

To summarize the experience of the first scholarship 
holders in securing American college credit for their work 
abroad it may be said that, of the nine, one returned to the 
United States early; two decided not to claim any credit for 
the work done abroad; six received full credit for the year’s 
work in foreign universities. 

Reports of progress made to the Committee on Foreign 
Travel and Study in the spring of 1926 led the committee 
to persist in its studies. Again Mrs. Andrew Carnegie gave 
a scholarship for the use of a New York University student. 
Again Mr. Aaron Naumburg presented one to be given a 
student in the College of the City of New York and added 
one for a student of Amherst College. Again Mr. Felix M. 
Warburg presented three. Again Mr. S. W. Straus provided 
a scholarship without restriction. For these 134 applications 
were made by students in 78 colleges in 36 states. Awards 
were made as follows: 


Name American University Foreign University 
Hilda C. Donahue Smith College University of Paris 
Edward J. Hoffman College of the City of New York University of Paris 
Frank L. Johnson University of Minnesota University of Paris 
Howard A. Schwerzel New York University University of Paris 
Winifred Starbuck State University of lowa University of Paris 
Theodore S. Whitford Amherst College University of Paris 
William B. Wilcox Cornell University Cambridge Univ. 


During the year 1925-26 the Assistant Director of the 
American Council on Education had the opportunity to 
study carefully the University of Delaware Plan for Foreign 
Study, which had been organized in 1924 by President 
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Walter Hullihen, a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Travel and Study and directed by Prof. Raymond W. 
Kirkbride. This plan provided for supervised study first 
in a provincial university and later at the Sorbonne, the 
students being under the constant guidance of the Director. 
This officer took care of all academic, social and financial 
details. Having confidence in the Delaware Plan, the 
American Council on Education requested the University 
of Delaware to admit to its group students of other American 
colleges. The University of Delaware graciously consented 
to receive such students for the year 1926-27. The Smith 
College Plan for Foreign Study, a competitive scheme for 
students majoring in French, had likewise won the confidence 
of the American Council on Education. Therefore, when 
the 1926-27 scholarships were awarded, students were per- 
mitted to join the Delaware or Smith groups. During this 
year five of the scholarship holders joined the Delaware 
group; one was a member of the Smith College delegation; 
and one went to St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Both the Delaware and Smith College Plan afford a simple 
way of checking the work of the student abroad and assuring 
the American college faculty of proper standards of attain- 
ment. Mr. Willcox of Cornell presented to the Cornell 
authorities a certificate of diligent study signed by his tutor 
and the Master of St. John’s College and the lecturers whose 
courses he attended. In addition he presented a formal 
letter from his Supervisor to the effect that his work had 
been of such quality that he would recommend the granting 
of a year’s credit for it at Cornell. Cornell University has 
not yet evaluated these because an unfortunate accident and 
consequent disability interfered with Mr. Willcox’s program. 

It is clear that the students of 1925-26 and of 1926-27 
may be placed in two groups: those who had direct and 
continuous supervision as members of the Delaware or 
Smith group, and those who individually had to solve their 
various problems with such guidance as they might be able 
to find in their several situations. All of the members of the 
1925-26 group spoke emphatically of the importance of the 
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independence and self-reliance developed by their experience 
abroad. One of them protested vigorously against such 
supervision as is available for members of the Delaware 
group. One woman, a member of the Delaware group, 
expressed the opinion that the very thoroughness of organiza- 
tion of the Delaware enterprise interfered with the develop- 
ment of individual initiative and self-reliance. These 
reactions may be considered interesting manifestations of 
individual differences. They also raise a question which 
must be answered separately for each student concerned. 

Invited to mention the disadvantages noted during their 
experience the students generally declared that the dis- 
advantages were of minor importance. Some of the items 
named were: Necessary readjustments to new conditions on 
two occasions within a year, the readjustment to American 
conditions being almost as difficult as adjustment to the 
foreign situation; certain difficulties in social relations, 
particularly as concerns recognition by clubs and other 
organizations; in giving up training as a member of a track 
team for a full year. All agreed that the interference with 
extra-curriculum activities was not serious. 

A request to specify the advantages of the Junior Year 
abroad resulted in enthusiastic concrete expressions of 
opinion so interesting that they deserve publication at length 
at some other time. At present space forbids more than 
the declaration that there is an emphatic agreement that the 
advantages far outweigh the disadvantages and that these 
students would advise their friends to spend the junior year 
abroad even if credit could not be secured for the foreign 
work. It is clear also that parents and college teachers who 
have observed the effect upon these scholarship holders are 
agreed concerning the great value of the experience. There 
is room for only one letter addressed to a college officer by 
Prof. F. E. Lumley of Ohio State University, the father of 
Frederick Hillis Lumley and printed with Professor Lumley’s 
consent: 


In answer to your inquiry about the effects on Hillis of his trip abroad 
I would say: 
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He has learned, to his advantage, that there can be two very different 
types of educational systems—both effective. And this is a very 
significant gain in anybody's thinking—to learn that there are other 
ways that are just as good. He has returned in a rather critical mood 
towards our own system here—which is also good. 

He has had his eyes opened to the vast cultural resources of Europe 
in ways which could not be brought about by staying at home and 
reading. And he used his time to advantage toward this end. He 
wrote constantly about the museums in Munich and their marvels. 
Of course the trip to Italy and the stay in Paris enlarged his horizon 
immensely. 

He became very fond of the German people and has said several 
times that he would not mind living over there. Needless to say he is 
more tolerant of other people and their ways. 

When he went over he was interested in music, but mainly in jazz. 
While there he saw something over fifty grand operas, and that experi- 
ence opened his eyes to a world of which he had never caught a vision 
before. Since his return he keeps up his interest in good music and 
now buys only the very best victrola records, and works at these operas 
on the piano. This is vast gain. 

On the basis of this experience he was chosen recently to lead a 
party of students abroad next year by one of the tourist concerns. In 
his conversation with the manager, who gave him this job, he must 
have shown a good deal of maturing judgment and wide acquaintance 
with European conditions. 

He was immensely stimulated in his enthusiasm for language. He 
has learned German, of course, and now takes lecture notes in class 
in German so as to keep it up; he learned French, and reads French 
books all the time; he made a start at Italian, and knows enough to 
make his way about; he started to learn Russian, and has made some 
progress. I think this is a pretty good record—usable German and 
French in fifteen months, and a start at two other languages. Above 
all, he gained a new recognition of the incalculable importance of 
human speech in human relations. He now knows better how mis- 
understandings arise. 

He is a better student, of course, since his return; he knows how to 
study better; he has better ideas of how to attack a subject; he knows 
better what he wants; he has better access to the literature and reads 
foreign books that bear on his field. 

He has about decided to make Psychology his major, and it looks 
as if he would teach—which is not at all displeasing to me. It wasa 
wonderful experience from every point of view, just at the right time 
in life. The American Council has certainly done a vast amount for 
Hillis, and we both feel under eternal obligation to it. 


It is to be hoped that from the foregoing it is clear why 
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the experiment of the American Council on Education has 
been deemed successful and why, the experiment ended, the 
Council has requested the Committee on Foreign Travel and 
Study to continue its interest and to award future scholar- 
ships through the organization which in the United States 
is responsible for the administration for scholarships for 
foreign study—the Institute of International Education. 
The Institute is administering scholarships abroad during 
the present year and has announced that ten scholarships 
will be awarded for the year 1928-29. Parents, college 
authorities, and students may confidently cooperate in the 
further development of this interesting plan to afford Ameri- 
can students while proceeding to their American degrees an 
opportunity to pursue a part of their education in the 
universities of other countries and thereby contribute to 
greater understanding and friendship among men of different 
nations. 
Davip A. ROBERTSON. 











Pending Education Bills 


Ti SEVENTIETH Congress has assembled. 10,250 
bills were introduced during the first two weeks from 
its opening, December 5, to the Christmas recess, 
December 21, 1927. Of these, 1,981 are Senate bills and 
8,269 House bills. Last session, during the same period, 
1,987 Senate bills and 6,494 House bills were introduced. 

For education the most important bill is the Curtis-Reed 
Bill (S. 1584-H. R. 7). This is the same as the Curtis- 
Reed Bill of last session except that a new Section 10 has 
been added, creating a National Council on Education, 
composed of the State Superintendents, to advise with the 
proposed Secretary of Education. Because this bill is likely 
to receive during this session even more attention than it 
did during the Sixty-ninth Congress, it is here reproduced 
in full. 

S. 1584, H. R. 7. Mr. Curtis in the Senate. Mr. Reed in 
the House. To create a Department of Education and for 
other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there is established at the 
seat of government an executive department to be known as the Depart- 
ment of Education, which shall be under the control and direction of a 
Secretary of Education, to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Secretary of Educa- 
tion shall receive a salary at the rate of $15,000 per annum. Section 
158 of the Revised Statutes is amended to include the Department of 
Education, and the provisions of Title IV of the Revised Statutes, 
as now or hereafter amended shall be applicable to the department. 
The Secretary of Education shall cause a seal of office to be made for 
the Department of Education of such device as the President shall 
approve, and judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 

Sec. 2. There shall be in the Department of Education an Assistant 
Secretary of Education, to be appointed by the President and to receive 
a salary of $7,500 per annum. The Assistant Secretary shall perform 
such duties as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Education or 
required by law. There shall also be a solicitor, a chief clerk, and a 
disbursing clerk, and such chiefs of bureaus and such scientific, tech- 
nical, and clerical assistants as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
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visions of this Act and as may be provided for by Congress from time 
to time. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Bureau of Education and all pertaining thereto is 
transferred from the Department of the Interior to the Department of 
Education. 

(b) The office of Commissioner of Education is abolished, and the 
authority, powers, and duties heretofore conferred and imposed by 
law upon the Commissioner of Education shall be exercised and per- 
formed by the Secretary of Education. 

(c) The Federal Board for Vocational Education is transferred to the 
Department of Education, and all the authority, powers, and duties 
heretofore conferred or imposed by law upon the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education shall be exercised and performed by the board 
as a division of the Department of Education. The Secretary of 
Education shall be a member of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and ex officio chairman of said board. 

(d) The authority, powers, and duties conferred and imposed by 
law upon the Secretary of the Interior with relation to the Columbia 
Institute for the Deaf and Howard University shall be exercised and 
performed by the Secretary of Education. 

Sec. 4. (a) Except as otherwise provided by this Act, all authority, 
powers, and duties held, exercised, and performed by the head of any 
executive department in and over any bureau, office, or branch of the 
Government which is by this Act transferred to the Department of 
Education, or which is abolished by this Act and its authority, powers, 
and duties transferred to the Department of Education, or in and over 
any business arising therefrom or pertaining thereto, or in relation to 
the duties performed by and authority conferred by law upon such 
bureau, office, or branch of the Government, whether of an appellate 
or revisory character or otherwise, shall be vested in and exercised and 
performed by the Secretary of Education. 

(b) All orders, rules, and regulations which have been made or 
issued by any bureau, office, or branch of the Government, which is 
transferred under the provisions of this Act to the Department of 
Education and which are not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Act, shall continue in effect until modified, superseded, or repealed 
by the Secretary of Education, or, in the case of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, by the board with the approval of the Secretary 
of Education. 

Sec. 5. All officers, and employees employed in or by any office 
bureau, or branch of the Government, transferred in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act to the Department of Education, are trans- 
ferred to the Department oi Education without change in classification 
or compensation; and the records and property, including office equip- 
ment, of any such office, bureau, or branch of the Government so trans- 
ferred, are transferred to the Department of Education. 
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Sec. 6. The Secretary of Education shall have charge in the build- 
ings and premises occupied by or assigned to the Department of Educa- 
tion, of the library, furniture, fixtures, records, and other property 
pertaining to the department or hereafter acquired for use in its busi- 
ness. Until other quarters are provided, the Department of Education 
may occupy the buildings and premises occupied by the bureaus, 
offices, and branches of the Government which are by this Act trans- 
ferred to or included in the Department of Education. 

Sec. 7. In order to coordinate the educational activities carried on 
by the several executive departments, and to recommend ways and 
means of improving the educational work of the Federal Government, 
there is hereby created the Federal Conference on Education, which 
will consist of one representative and one alternate appointed by the 
head of each department. The Federal Conference on Education 
shall not report as a body to any one department, but each represen- 
tative shall report the findings of the Federal Conference on Education 
to his own department for consideration and independent action. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Department of Education shall collect such statistics 
and facts as shall show the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and in foreign countries. In order to aid the people of 
the several States in establishing and maintaining more efficient schools 
and school systems, in devising better methods of organization, adminis- 
tration and financing of education, in developing better types of school 
buildings and in providing for their use, in improving methods of 
teaching, and in developing more adequate curricula and courses of 
study, research shall be undertaken in (1) rural education; (2) ele- 
mentary education; (3) secondary education; (4) higher education; 
(5) professional education; (6) physical education, including health 
education and recreation; (7) special education for the mentally and 
physically handicapped; (8) the training of teachers; (9) immigrant 
education; (10) adult education; and (11) such other fields as in the 
judgment of the Secretary of Education may require attention and 
study. 

(b) The department shall make available to educational officers in 
the several States and to other persons interested in education, the 
results of the research and investigations conducted by it, and the funds 
appropriated for printing and binding for the Department of Education 
shall be available for the printing and binding of the results of such 
research and investigations. 

Sec. 9. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and annually 
thereafter, the sum of $1,500,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Department of Educa- 
tion, for the purpose of paying salaries and the conducting of studies 
and investigations, the paying of incidental and traveling expenses 
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incurred in connection with the investigations or inquiries undertaken 
by the department, and for law books, books of references, and periodi- 
cals, and for the paying of rent where necessary, and for such other 
purposes as may be necessary to enable the Department of Education 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. All unexpended appropria- 
tions which shall be available at the time when this Act takes effect 
in relation to the various bureaus, offices, and branches of the Govern- 
ment which are by this Act transferred to or included in the Depart- 
ment of Education, or which are abolished by this Act, and their 
authority, powers, and duties transferred to the Department of Educa- 
tion, shall become available for expenditure by the Department of 
Education and shall be treated the same as if such bureaus, offices, 
and branches of the Government had been directly named in the laws 
making the appropriations as part of the Department of Education. 

Sec. 10. There is hereby created a National Council on Education 
to consult and advise with the Secretary of Education on subjects 
relating to the promotion and development of education in the United 
States and in its possessions, which national council shall consist of 
the several State superintendents of education or other State chief 
educational authorities by whatever title known, and one member 
from each of the United States possessions, namely: Alaska, Hawaiian 
Islands, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and Isthmus of Panama. 
The Secretary of Education shall be chairman of said council. The 
members of said council shall meet for conference once each year at 
the call of the Secretary of Education; they shall serve without pay, 
but their actual expenses incurred in attending the conferences called 
by the Secretary shall be paid by the Department of Education. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of Education shall annually, at the close of 
each fiscal year, make a report in writing to Congress, giving an account 
of all moneys received and disbursed by the Department of Education, 
and describing the work done by the department. He shall also from 
time to time make such special investigations and reports as may be 
required of him by the President or by either House of Congress or as 
he himself may deem necessary and urgent. 

Sec. 12. This Act shall take effect thirty days after its passage, 
except that the provisions of this Act in relation to the transfer of 
any agency from the jurisdiction and control of one officer to the 
jurisdiction and control of another, or in relation to the abolishment 
of any existing agency, or in relation to the transfer of authority, 
powers, and duties from one officer or agency to another, shall take 
effect July 1, 1929. 

H. R.7 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there is established at 
the seat of government an executive department to be known as the 
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Department of Education, which shall be under the control and direc- 
tion of a Secretary of Education to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Secretary of 
Education shall receive a salary at the rate of $15,000 per annum. 
Section 158 of the Revised Statutes is amended to include the Depart- 
ment of Education, and the provisions of Title IV of the Revised 
Statutes, as now or hereafter amended, shall be applicable to the 
department. The Secretary of Education shall cause a seal of office 
to be made for the Department of Education of such device as the 
President shall approve, and judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 

Sec. 2. There shall be in the Department of Education an Assistant 
Secretary of Education, to be appointed by the President, and to 
receive a salary of $7,500 per annum. The Assistant Secretary shall 
perform such duties as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion or required by law. There shall also be a solicitor, a chief clerk, 
and a disbursing clerk, and such chiefs of bureaus and such scientific, 
technical, and clerical assistants as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act and as may be provided for by Congress from 
time to time. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Bureau of Education and all pertaining thereto is 
transferred from the Department of the Interior to the Department of 
Education. 

(b) The office of Commissioner of Education is abolished, and the 
authority, powers, and duties heretofore conferred and imposed by 
law upon the Commissioner of Education shall be exercised and per- 
formed by the Secretary of Education. 

(c) The Federal Board for Vocational Education is transferred to 
the Department of Education, and all the authority, powers, and 
duties heretofore conferred or imposed by law upon the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education shall be exercised and performed by the board 
as a division of the Department of Education. The Secretary of 
Education shall be a member of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and ex officio chairman of said board. 

(d) The authority, powers, and duties conferred and imposed by 
law upon the Secretary of the Interior with relation to the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Howard University shall be exercised and 
performed by the Secretary of Education. 

Sec. 4. (a) Except as otherwise provided by this Act, all authority, 
powers, and duties held, exercised, and performed by the head of any 
executive department in and over any bureau, office, or branch of the 
Government which is by this Act transferred to the Department of 
Education, or which is abolished by this Act and its authority, powers, 
and duties transferred to the Department of Education, or in and over 
any business arising therefrom or pertaining thereto, or in relation to 
the duties performed by and authority conferred by law upon such 
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bureau, office, or branch of the Government, whether of an appellate 
or revisory character or otherwise, shall be vested in and exercised and 
performed by the Secretary of Education. 

(b) All orders, rules, and regulations which have been made or 
issued by any bureau, office, or branch of the Government which is 
transferred under the provisions of this Act to the Department of 
Education and which are not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Act shall continue in effect until modified, susperseded, or repealed 
by the Secretary of Education, or, in the case of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, by the board with the approval of the 
Secretary of Education. 

Sec. 5. All officers and employees employed in or by any office, 
bureau, or branch of the Government, transferred in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act to the Department of Education, are trans- 
ferred to the Department of Education without change in classification 
or compensation; and the records and property (including office equip- 
ment) of any such office, bureau, or branch of the Government so 
transferred, are transferred to the Department of Education. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of Education shall have charge in the build- 
ings and premises occupied by or assigned to the Department of Educa- 
tion, of the library, furniture, fixtures, records, and other property 
pertaining to the department or hereafter acquired for use in its busi- 
ness. Until other quarters are provided, the Department of Education 
may occupy the buildings and premises occupied by the bureaus, offices, 
and branches of the Government which are by this Act transferred to 
or included in the Department of Education. 

Sec. 7. In order to coordinate the educational activities carried on 
by the several executive departments, and to recommend ways and 
means of improving the educational work of the Federal Government, 
there is hereby created the Federal Conference on Education which 
shall consist of one representative and one alternate appointed by the 
head of each department. The Federal Conference on Education shall 
not report as a body to any one department, but each representative 
shall report the findings of the Federal Conference on Education to his 
own department for consideration and independent action. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Department of Education shall collect such statistics 
and facts as shall show the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and in foreign countries. In order to aid the people of 
the several States in establishing and maintaining more efficient schools 
and school systems, in devising better methods of organization, adminis- 
tration and financing of education, in developing better types of school 
buildings and in providing for their use, in improving methods of 
teaching, and in developing more adequate curricula and courses of 
study, research shall be undertaken in (1) rural education; (2) ele- 
mentary education; (3) secondary education; (4) higher education; 
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(5) professional education; (6) physical education, including health 
education and recreation; (7) special education for the mentally and 
physically handicapped; (8) the training of teachers; (9) immigrant 
education; (10) adult education; and (11) such other fields as in the 
judgment of the Secretary of Education may require attention and 
study. 

(b) The department shall make available to educational officers in 
the several States and to other persons interested in education the 
results of the research and investigations conducted by it, and the 
funds appropriated for printing and binding for the Department of 
Education shall be available for the printing and binding of the results 
of such research and investigations. 

Sec. 9. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and annually 
thereafter, the sum of $1,500,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Department of Education 
for the purpose of paying salaries and the conducting of studies and 
investigations, the paying of incidental and traveling expenses incurred 
in connection with the investigations or inquiries undertaken by the 
department and for law books, books of reference and periodicals, and 
for the paying of rent where necessary, and for such other purposes 
as may be necessary to enable the Department of Education to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. All unexpended appropriations which 
shall be available at the time when this Act takes effect in relation to 
the various bureaus, offices, and branches of the Government which 
are by this Act transferred to or included in the Department of Educa- 
tion, or which are abolished by this Act, and their authority, powers, 
and duties transferred to the Department of Education, shall become 
available for expenditure by the Department of Education and shall 
be treated the same as if such bureaus, offices, and branches of the 
Government had been directly named in the laws making the appropria- 
tions as part of the Department of Education. 

Sec. 10. There is hereby created a National Council on Education 
to consult and advise with the Secretary of Education on subjects 
relating to the promotion and development of education in the United 
States and in its possessions, which national council shall consist of the 
several State superintendents of education or other State chief educa- 
tional authorities by whatever title known, and one member from 
each of the United States possessions, viz: Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and Isthmus of Panama. The Secre- 
tary of Education shall be chairman of said council. The members of 
said council shall meet for conference once each year at the call of the 
Secretary of Education; they shall serve without pay, but their actual 
expenses incurred in attending the conferences called by the Secretary 
shall be paid by the Department of Education. 
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Sec. 11. The Secretary of Education shall annually, at the close of 
each fiscal year, make a report in writing to Congress giving an account 
of all moneys received and disbursed by the Department of Education 
and describing the work done by the department. He shall also from 
time to time make such special investigations and reports as may be 
required of him by the President or by either House of Congress or as 
he, himself, may deem necessary and urgent. 

Sec. 12. This Act shall take effect thirty days after its passage, 
except that the provisions of this Act in relation to the transfer of any 
agency from the jurisdiction and control of one officer to the jurisdiction 
and control of another, or in relation to the abolishment of any existing 
agency, or in relation to the transfer of authority, powers, and duties 
from one officer or agency to another, shall take effect July 1, 1929. 

During the Sixty-ninth Congress, joint hearings were held, 
February 24-26, 1926, before the Senate and the House 
Committees on the subject of the proposed Department of 
Education. Copies of the report of these hearings were 
sent to all members of this Council. In these hearings it 
became evident that both proponents and opponents agreed 
that the Federal Government should give larger support to 
research and fact-finding activities in education. The hear- 
ings seem to have made an impression on the Joint Com- 
mittees, because shortly thereafter Congress made a special 
appropriation of $117,000 to the Bureau of Education for a 
survey of the Land Grant Colleges, and Senator Phipps of 
Colorado introduced a bill giving larger support to the 
Bureau of Education for its fact-finding and news distributing 
service. This bill was favorably reported out with the 
Senate Committee before the close of the last session. It 
has been reintroduced this session as follows: 

S. 1273. Mr. Phipps. To provide for the better definition 
and extension of the purpose and duties of The Bureau of 
Education. 

This bill provides that, in order to enable the Bureau of 
Education more effectively to carry out its purpose it is 
authorized and directed to conduct studies in the following 
fields: (1) Illiteracy; (2) immigrant education; (3) public 
school education, including administrative organization, 
construction of school buildings, cost of education, and 
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organization and arrangement of school curricula; (4) 
physical education, including health education, recreation, 
and sanitation; (5) preparation and supply of competent 
teachers for the public schools; (6) higher education; and 
such other educational matters and subjects as in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner of Education may require atten- 
tion and study. The Commissioner of Education is author- 
ized to cooperate with state school authorities and with other 
educational agencies that volunteer in making these studies. 
The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to appoint special 
investigators for these studies, but all employees of the 
bureau shall be appointed from the list of eligibles from the 
Civil Service Commission. An appropriation of $250,000 is 
authorized in addition to the appropriations already approved 
for the Bureau of Education. There is created in the 
Bureau of Education a Federal Council on Education to 
coordinate the educational activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This Council does not report to any one department 
but each representative reports actions of the Council to his 
own department for individual action. There is also author- 
ized a National Council on Education of fifteen members 
appointed by the Commissioner of Education to advise with 
the Commissioner on educational policies. 

S. 809. Mr. Copeland. To establish a Council on Univer- 
sities and Colleges in the District of Columbia. 

Proposes creation of a Council on Universities and Colleges, 
consisting of 9 members, appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate, to (a) Establish standards for 
incorporated educational institutions in the District of 
Columbia that confer academic, professional and technical 
degrees; (b) Act as realtor in quo warranto proceedings for 
forfeiture of the franchise of any institution in case of 
misuser or nonuser of such franchise; (c) Approve or dis- 
approve the filing of the certificate of incorporation of cor- 
porations with degree-granting powers; (d) Approve or dis- 
approve proposed mergers of such corporations in the 
District of Columbia; (e) Act as complainant in proceedings 
to enjoin the operations within the District of Columbia of 
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foreign corporations with degree-granting powers; (f) Do 
anything legal which the Board may deem necessary for 
maintaining proper standards in granting degrees by colleges. 
The bill forbids the use in the name of the institution of the 
words ‘‘ National,” ‘‘United States,’’ ‘‘ Federal,” or other 
words that imply such an institution is supported financially 
or otherwise fostered by the U.S. Government. No institu- 
tion chartered by states or by foreign countries may confer 
degrees in the District of Columbia without approval of this 
Council. The Council is directed to collect information 
concerning conferring degrees in the District of Columbia 
and make an annual report to Congress. No appropriation 
is provided. 

S. 1285—Mr. Capper. H. R. 6074—Mr. Ketcham. To 
provide for the further development of agricultural extension. 

This authorizes an appropriation of $960,000 annually, 
and an additional appropriation of $500,000 annually until 
the total annual appropriation reaches the sum of $6,960,000. 
This money is to be distributed to the States in accordance 
with the conditions of the Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, 
to provide for agricultural extension work, with the added 
requirement that at least 80 per cent of all appropriations 
under this account shall be authorized for the payment of 
salaries of extension agents in counties to develop the 
cooperative extension system in agriculture and home 
economics, including work with boys and girls. These 
appropriations are in addition to those already appropriated 
for this work. 

S. 1731—Mr. George. To provide for the more complete 
development of vocational education in the several states. 

H. R. 5696—Mr. Tillman. To provide for the further 
development of agriculture, home economics, and industry in 
America. 

These bills propose an annual appropriation of $500,000 
to be increased each year $500,000 until the annual appropria- 
tion is $6,000,000, half of which shall be used for agriculture 
and half for home economics by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education under the same terms that apply to the 
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Smith-Hughes Act of February 23, 1917. There is also 
authorized a permanent appropriation of $100,000 annually 
to enable the Federal Board to assist the states in a program 
of foremanship training. These appropriations are in addi- 
tion to the sums already appropriated for this work. 

S. 1822—-Mr. Reed of Pennsylvania. H. R. 246—Mr. 
Morin. To authorize the Secretary of War to transfer or 
loan aeronautical equipment to museums and educational 
institutions. 

By this bill the Secretary of War is authorized to loan to 
properly accredited colleges and universities for exhibition 
or instructional purposes any air craft, air craft parts, instru- 
ments or engines that have become obsolete, provided they 
will not be used for flying and that no expense will be incurred 
by the Government for the delivery or return of said property. 

H. R. 7214—Mr. Kelly. Authorizing the Secretary of War 
to dispose of obsolete aeronautical equipment to accredited 
schools, colleges, and universities. 

By this bill the Secretary of War is authorized to dispose 
of, without charge, except for transportation and delivery, 
to properly accredited colleges and universities for use in 
aeronautical courses any aircraft, aircraft parts, instruments 
or engines which have been declared obsolete by the War 
Department. 

S. 845—Mr. McKellar. Regarding the education and 
naturalization of aliens and the children of aliens, and for 
other purposes. 

This provides that no alien be permitted to reside within 
the United States for a longer period than five years without 
becoming naturalized; that no alien shall be admitted to 
citizenship without being able to speak English; that it is 
the duty of the judge to whom application for citizenship is 
made to examine personally each and every applicant con- 
cerning his knowledge of the government of the United 
States and his views on government and on anarchy or 
radical socialism and whether he has been a member of or 
frequents meetings that believe in or teach anarchistic 
doctrines. If so, the judge shall disallow the applicant’s 
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petition. Every firm employing over thirty aliens shall 
provide them instruction in English; all children of aliens 
shall be taught in English-speaking schools and no children 
of aliens under sixteen years of age shall be permitted to 
work in mines, shops, factories, or plants. Any alien whose 
application for naturalization is denied shall be deported 
within thirty days after the refusal of the court to grant him 
naturalization. 

S. 1171—Mr. Fess. To create a national university at the 
seat of the Federal Government. 

This bill is identical with S. 1410 of the last session. 
The purposes of the proposed national university, as defined 
in this bill are: “‘First, to promote the advance of science, 
pure and applied, and of the liberal and fine arts by original 
investigation and research and by such other means as may 
appear suitable to the purpose in view. Second, to provide 
for the higher instruction and training of men and women for 
posts of importance and responsibility in the public service 
of state or nation, and for the practice of such callings and 
professions as may require for their worthy pursuit a higher 
training. Third, to cooperate with the scientific depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, with the colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts founded upon the proceeds 
of the Federal land grant of the Act of 1862, with the state 
universities, and with other institutions of higher learning.” 
The university shall not confer academic degrees but shall 
be open only to graduates of recognized colleges. The 
governing board is a Board of Trustees, consisting of the 
Commissioner of Education and 12 members appointed by 
the President for a period of twelve years. There shall also 
be an Advisory Council composed of one representative 
from each state in the Union. This representative shall be 
the President of the State University wherever such an 
institution exists, otherwise a citizen of the state appointed 
by the governor. All by-laws and general rules for the 
conduct of the university are subject to review by the 
Advisory Council. The Board of Trustees is authorized to 
accept gifts and legacies from private individuals. The sum 
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of $500,000 is authorized to be appropriated for the use of 
the university for the fiscal year 1928-29. 

S. 1436—Mr. Harris. To make certain foreign language 
newspapers nonmailable. 

This provides ‘‘ That every newspaper printed in a foreign 
language is hereby declared to be nonmailable; except that 
any copy of any such newspaper containing in an adjoining 
parallel column a true and complete English translation of 
the text of each column of foreign-language print, and any 
copy of any such newspaper which is subscribed for by, or 
intended for the use of, any governmental establishment, 
shall not be excluded from the mails as nonmailable matter 
under the provisions of this Act.” 

S. 1600—Mr. Jones of Washington (by request). To 
create and establish a national United States Educational 
Peace Commission to promote peace by means of education. 

This proposes creation of a Commission of five with 
salaries of $7,500 each and headquarters office in Wash- 
ington, “‘to stimulate and organize educational activities in 
the interest of peace and create, promote and crystallize 
potent public opinion in constructive practical efforts for 
peace.” An appropriation of $200,000 per year is authorized. 

S. 1855—Mr. McKellar. To provide for cooperation by 
the Smithsonian Institution with State, educational, and 
scientific organizations in the United States for continuing 
ethnological researches on the American Indians. 

This authorizes the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion to cooperate with any state or any educational institu- 
tion or any scientific organization for continuing ethnological 
research among American Indians and the excavation and 
preservation of archaeological remains. The sum of $20,000 
is appropriated to permit the Smithsonian Institution to 
offer subsidies not to exceed $2,000 each to any organization 
that will match the grant by a like amount and carry on an 
investigation in this field that appears meritorious to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. All such coopera- 
tive work shall be under direction of the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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S. 1892—Mr. Keyes (by request). To provide for the world- 
wide extension of education by the cooperation of National 
Governments. 

Proposes creation of a commission of three to administer 
an appropriation of $10,000,000 for ‘‘removal of illiteracy 
from all mankind, instruction in the applications of science 
and mechanics to the work of the world and the physical 
welfare of mankind or world health, international or world 
ethics, promotive of just and humane government the 
world over.” 

S. 1893—Mr. Watson. To designate a building site for 
the National Conservatory of Music of America, and for other 
purposes. 

This provides that the Chief of Engineers under the Direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War be directed to select a suitable 
site in the public grounds in the District of Columbia for a 
building for the National Conservatory of Music of America, 
that plans for such buildings be subject to approval of the 
Secretary of War and of the Fine Arts Commission, and that 
no work be commenced on said buildings until the National 
Conservatory of Music presents satisfactory evidence that 
it has sufficient funds to insure completion of the proposed 

H. R. 140—Mr. Fitsgerald. To establish a division for 
investigation of mentally handicapped children in schools. 

Proposes the establishment in the Bureau of Education 
of a division for study of the mental and educational needs 
of backward, mentally deficient and mentally handicapped 
children. Calls for an annual appropriation of $21,000 to 
equip and operate this division. 

H. R. 352—Mr. Weller. To establish a National Con- 
servatory of Music for the education of pupils in music in all 
its branches, vocal and instrumental. 

Calls for appropriation of $150,000 to establish a National 
Conservatory of Music located where the Board of Regents 
may decide, with branches when practical in Florida or 
California, Washington, District of Columbia, or elsewhere. 
The Board of Regents consist of the President, the President 
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of the Senate, the Speaker of the House, and the chairmen of 
the Senate and House Committees on Education. There 
shall be an advisory board of directors consisting of 15 mem- 
bers, of whom 5 shall be musicians, five members from 
musical organizations, and five persons of high character 
and administrative capacity, each to serve five years. The 
Board of Regents shall have power to accept gifts, and to 
conduct, through the director general or other persons 
appointed by them, all the affairs of the Conservatory. The 
Director General shall prepare plans for cooperation with 
musical organizations, shall fix standards for admission, 
determine the number of students who shall have free 
scholarships, shall fix tuition fees and prepare a curriculum. 
The Board of Regents shall have power to grant degrees. 

H. R. 5549—Mr. Gasque. To provide for the election of the 
Board of Education of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

This provides that the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia shall consist of nine members who shall be 
chosen at annual elections, three at each such election and 
each to serve for three years. The bill then defines in detail 
the conditions and qualifications of voters, of setting up 
electoral precincts, of registration, and of the other mechanics 
of election which would have to be established for this sole 
purpose in the District of Columbia. The bill carries no 
appropriation. 

H. R. 5693—Mr. Tillman. To create a Department of 
Education, to authorize appropriations for the conduct of said 
department, to authorize the appropriation of money to encourage 
the States in the promotion and support of education, and for 
other purposes. 

This is identical with the abandoned Sterling-Reed bill 
which has been superseded by the Curtis-Reed bill. 

H. R. 5705—Mr. Tillman. To create the National Board 
of Rural Industrial Schools for Mountain Children, and for 
other purposes. 

Proposes creation of a national Board of three appointed 
by the President, each to receive a salary of $4,000. This 
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board, after a preliminary survey shall establish and main- 
tain twenty industrial schools for mountain children. One 
of these schools shall be located in the Third Congressional 
District in Arkansas. An appropriation of $300,000 is 
authorized to carry out the project. 

H. R. 5790—Mr. Green. To create a Department of Public 
Education, to authorize appropriations for the conduct and 
maintenance of said department, and for other purposes. 

This bill merely expands the present Bureau of Education 
into a department with a Secretary of Education at a salary 
of $12,000 and three assistant Secretaries. It creates an 
Advisory Board to help the Secretary make reserches. It 
also provides that a Department of Public Education shall 
not regulate the public school curriculum unless such regula- 
tion meets with the approval of the State Superintendent. 
An appropriation of $500,000 is authorized. 

H. R. 6976—Mr. Edwards. To foster and instill patriotism 
by furnishing United States flags to public schools and other 
educational institutions in America. 

By this bill, the Secretary of the Interior is directed to 
ascertain the number and location of all public schools, 
colleges and universities and other educational institutions, 
and cause to be delivered to each a large United States flag 
at an expense not to exceed $5.00 each. An appropriation 
of $25,000 is suggested. 

H. R. 7951—Mr. Gibson. To amend Sub-Chapter 1 of 
chapter 18 of the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia 
relating to degree-conferring institutions. 

This prohibits the Recorder of Deeds from filing the 
Certificate of Incorporation of any educational institution 
chartered to give degrees without a license issued by the 
Board of Education of the District of Columbia. The Board 
of Education is authorized to employ the personnel of the 
public school system of the District for proper performance 
of its duties, which are that the Board assure itself that the 
applicant for charter is a respectable group and that they 
maintain suitable standards for granting degrees. 





